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THE ANTIQUARY. 


SATURDAY, FEB, 10, 1872. 





THE RECENT DISCOVERY OF PIT- 
DWELLINGS IN NORTH HAMPSHIRE. 


T° October last, a labourer engaged in removing the sub- 

soil at a new railway station, situated on a hill about half- 
a-mile from St. Mary Bourne, immediately overlooking the 
Upper Test Valley, called my attention to some rude objects 
of antiquity, in the shape of calcined flints, broken pottery, 
and other objects indicative of past occupation, and further 
researches led to the discovery of a cluster of pit-circles, of 
which, from their situation, two only could be completely 
explored, and five others partially. The pits occupy the 
space of about a quarter of an acre, and there is no doubt 
they form a portion of a large settlement of, perhaps, the 
British period. Of those not fully examined one had been 
partly dug out, and filled in with chalk in flooring the 
station-yard ; and a second had been cut through in forming 
the shaft of a well a few days before I had obtained any 
knowledge of their presence ; while four others were incon- 
veniently situated, as they extended underneath the station- 
yard and road. We, however, succeeded in digging into 
these sufficiently to obtain a quantity of calcined flints, rude 
pottery, part of a sandstone grain-rubber, bones of animals, 
and flint-flakes. 

Of the three completely investigated, one was found to be 
the entrance-passage to a pit not yet formed, containing no 
signs of occupation. Both the others were pear-shaped, 
with entrance-shafts sloping gradually downward from their 
inlets, and widening as they approached the pits. They 
were situated at about 80 feet apart, and the one nearest the 
brow of the hill, the first examined, had its entrance south- 
wards. Its length was 22 feet from the end of the pit to the 
mouth of the alley; greatest diameter 12 feet ; depth at the 
centre of the pit 5 feet. It was the only circle that contained 
flints, of which twelve cart-loads were removed; and as some 
of the stones were rudely arranged around its circumference, 
and on each side of the passage, it occurred to me that some 
part of the superstructure must have been of flint, and that 
it had fallen in. The relics found were chiefly at the centre, 
where the fireplace had evidently been, and they consisted of 
about a bushel of calcined flints, bones of a small species of 
bos, probably longifrons, cervus elaphus, capra, sus, and 
canis, besides broken vessels, chiefly of a rude hand-made 
kind, although some of the pieces found about the yard 
bore wheel-marks. The bones had mostly been split open 
in order to obtain their marrow ; and had been exposed to 
fire, and were scored with impressions as if made by teeth 
and knives. Some of the smaller long bones had evidently 
been employed as marrow-spoons, while other small splinters 
of bone had the appearance of having served the purpose of 
awls or needles. In this circle also part of a rude, sand- 
stone, hand grain-rubber was found, besides some flint-flakes, 
a scraper and some cores ; and in addition, the outer lip of 
a large cowry, which had been carefully cut from the shell, 


and had been used as a rasp, the crenulations in the lip 
being considerably worn down. It appeared further to 
have been employed as a polisher, the enamel being worn 
away in places. 

The other pit was situated lower down on the slope of the 
hill. It was found to be 42 feet in length, from the extre- 
mity of the circle to the mouth of the passage, which opened 
eastwards. Its widest diameter was 13 feet 6 inches, and 
depth at its centre 5 feet ; while the passage, at 6 feet from 
its outlet, was 3 feet in width. The fire-place had occupied 
the centre of the circle, as in the last pit, and around it were 
found bones of a similar character, with the addition of 
several teeth of a small species of horse, and bones of the 
hare and rabbit. The bones were in most cases broken, and 
some of them were wrought for use as implements. Two 
flint arrow-heads were found in the passage ; and the centre 
of the circle further contained flint-flakes, scrapers, cores, 
and other instruments, a fragment of a rude grain-rubber, 
and a flint muller, showing use on one side. Here also 
occurred a whetstone, made from a piece of sandstone, such 
as I have observed occurring in the drift of the Reading 
beds ; and, evidently from the same drift, a lump of native 
ironstone, containing a large proportion of the metal, which 
had been used by some occupant of the pit as a hammer. 
As throwing some light on their domestic economy, a chalk 
spindle-whorl was found, and with it a small disk of pottery, 
bored at the centre, which might also have been used as a 
whorl ; but the direction of the hole appears to show that 
it had been suspended with a string, perhaps around its 
owner’s neck. The whole of the fictile ware found here was 
of a rude, hand-made type; and some of the crocks were 
scored with irregular zig-zag lines, made apparently with a 
pointed stick. 

At 9 feet south of this latter pit, a circular hole was dis- 
covered in the chalk, which, when cleared out, was found to 
be 5 feet in diameter, and 3 feet indepth. It contained a 
quantity of bones of animals similar to those already enume- 
rated, and snail-shells that had been exposed to fire; and 
beneath the bones a quantity of charred flints, mingled with 
charcoal and ashes. It was evident strong fire had been 
used here, as a good deal of the chalk surrounding the hole 
was burnt through to the depth of several inches, which led 
to the inference, coupled with its contiguity to a pit-dwelling, 
that the place was a cooking hole. It is not unusual for 
uncivilized people to have their cooking places outside their 
habitations ; but the usage would rather seem suited to 
the inhabitants of a milder climate than that of Britain. 
Perhaps some of your readers would inform me whether such 
culinary accompaniments to British dwellings have hitherto 
been met with in this country. 

At another part of the same yard, about 10 feet of flint 
wall was removed. It was evidently Roman, as near it a 
better kind of pottery was found, including a scrap of 
Samian, besides a few roof-nails, and a bronze buckle. 

As furnishing additional proof of British occupation, an 
early British gold coin was picked up by one of the labourers 
while engaged in clearing away the soil around the circles. 
In form it is slightly concavo-convex, and its weight is 96 
grains. The figures obv. and rev. are evidently rude imita- 
tions of some more perfect models, probably Greek ones. 

Although trespassing on valuable space, I may, perhaps, 
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be permitted to remark on the enormous quantity of cal- 
cined flints found in the pits, as well as diffused throughout 


the neighbouring subsoil. To what purpose could they 
have been applied? Some of them were faced on one side, 
and a few had facets at right-angles. These, I thought, 
might have been used in constructing earth-ovens or fire- 
places. A large number, however, were perfectly circular, 
and had bright clean surfaces; and I had no other method of 
appropriating them, excepting that they had been employed 
for the purpose of ‘‘ stone-boiling”—and that stone-boiling 
was practised the pottery appears to imply. A good many 
of the broken pieces are the sections of vessels, in size equal 
to bushel pans, and constructed of common reddish-brown 
clay, mingled with coarse flint-grit. These sections are 
further quite double the thickness of modern vessels of 
similar dimensions, implying that substance was intended to 
substitute quality ; and this coarse ware had the appearance 
of having undergone saturation with blackened water, a 
condition that would most likely result from the frequent 
use of heated stones with water contained in the vessels. 

As a short summary, it may be stated that, at this early 
settlement, we have traces of Roman occupation, with rude 
remains, which show residence by an earlier people, who 
doubtless occupied the same site after the Romans had ob- 
tained a footing in this country. I have observed no in- 
trenchments in thg field, but there is no doubt that similar 
circles occupy a large space of the upper slope of the valley. 
The flint implements stamp the remains as neolithic, and 
they differ in no respect from the wrought flints occupying 
the subsoil of the yard, as well as occasionally found on the 
surface of the adjoining fields. The settlement is favourably 
situated to have enabled the occupants to obtain water from 
the river Test ; and along the same side of the valley, within 
the distance of two miles, I have discovered more than one 
working site of flint implements, at which I have obtained a 
varied collection of tools and weapons, some of them 
polished, but the greater number shaped into form by chip- 
ping. 

These huts must have been covered in, some with stones, 
others, perhaps, had a wooden or wattle superstructure, 
plastered with clay or coated with sods of turf; and their 
poor inhabitants, as the remains testify, cultivated to a 
small extent some of the cereals, had an early knowledge of 
weaving, and lived domesticated with oxen, goats, and 
swine. The red deer were most likely obtained by hunting 
in the dense forests that then occupied the whole of the 
deep clay-lands of North Hampshire. 


JOSEPH STEVENS. 
St. Mary Bourne, January 9, 1872. 








CHAUCER’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, which was put 
up to his memory by Nicholas Brigham in 1556, has been 
carefully examined lately by Mr. M. H. Bloxam. He is 
positive that the tomb is neither of Chaucer's date, 1400, nor 
Brigham’s, but is late fifteenth century work, say about 1480. 
Mr. Bloxam suggests that Brigham bought the tomb from 
among ‘‘ alle the goodly stoneworke” in ‘* Powles Church,”’ 
that was plucked down in 1552, or from the Grey Friar’s 
Church, Newgate Street, in September, 1547, when all its 
“‘grett stones and auteres” were “pullyd up.” Mr. 
Bioxam has no doubt that the tomb “is a second-hand 
monument.”—Atheneum, 





ANTIQUARIAN GOSSIP OF THE EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Your correspondent, in appearing before your readers as 
such, trusts that he may give satisfaction in the little scraps 
of antiquarian news which he may send you from his native 
counties. 

In these dull, dark days little is doing of antiquarian 
interest here; but a valuable contribution. has lately been 
made to the county annals of Essex, a slight notice of which 
may be interesting. It is entitled ‘ Stifford and its Neigh- 
bourhood, Past and Present,” and is by the Rev. William 
Palin, M.A., Rector of Stifford. The district which is 
archeologically and topographically described comprises 
about twenty parishes on the east bank of the Thames, ex- 
tending from Purfleet to Tilbury ; a tract of country rich in 
historical associations, dating from the time when Claudius 
first landed his legions on the Essex shore, and drove the un- 
disciplined natives thence as far as Cymbeline’s capital, 
which he took, after a sharp contest. The author enters at 
some length into the question whether this landing was 
effected at East or West Tilbury, inclining to the latter as 
the more likely place, from the number of Roman remains 
found there. A few centuries later we find Chad, the 
Apostle of the East Saxons, living and labouring in this 
district. He was a member of the ancient British church, 
and in converting our fierce ancestors from the worship of 
Thor and Wodin, he introduced among them a purer faith 
than that established by Augustine and his followers in the 
south. His name and memory are still retained in the 
village of Chadwell, which the author thus describes :— 


‘‘The name reminds us that we are approaching holy 
ground. Descending the hill from the venerable church, we 
find ourselves on the border of the level, face to face with an 
ancient well, having more the appearance of a tank, wide 
and shallow, large enough to walk into, just such as the 
apostolic Chad might be thought to choose for the baptism 
of his East Saxon converts, after the manner of Jordan, and 
with much of Jordan ritual on his tongue. It is possible 
that yonder Ro glen, between this and West 
Tilbury, was the site of his monastery, but that is uncertain. 
Twelve centuries and more have passed away, like him. 
There may be secrets beneath these undulating copses, 
which are likely to remain secrets until ‘the crack 0’ doom.’” 


In the reign of Henry II. and his immediate successors 
we find “ Stifford and its Neighbourhood,”’ again making a 
figure in history. 

‘‘A hundred thousand pilgrims go yearly to prostrate 
themselves at Thomas a4 Becket’s cathedral shrine; some, 
indeed, in discharge of vows made in sickness or battle with 
the Saracen, for deliverance as they fondly thought by the 
saint’s mediation, but more in honour of what he had done 
while yet alive for the oppressed Saxon. 

‘Our district was constantly traversed by these pilgrims, 
their tracks being still traceable to some extent, all con- 
verging in West Thurrock, whose ferry, the key to the 
Kentish shore, received the great mass of pilgrims from the 
whole eastern counties, 

*‘ The name of West Tilbury will be associated in all ages 
with the most memorable event in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, an event which perhaps served more than any other 
to endear her to the hearts of her subjects. Mr. Motley has 
given another version of the motives and conduct of Eliza- 
beth at this crisis of the nation’s history; but with that 
discussion we have nothing to do here. The memory 
of the virgin Queen is enshrined in the hearts of English- 
men, and the noble part she played at Tilbury, whether 
driven to it by the force of public opinion or not, proves 
that she was at least equal to the occasion. Essex men and 





women have therefore just reason to be proud that it was on 
Essex ground she stood when she delivered that heroic 
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charge to her troops which is so well-known, and which Mr, 
Palin quotes at full length.” 


Your correspondent has not been able to examine the 
book, it being printed for private circulation only; but the 
local press has treated of it very fully. 

As I have before stated there has been little antiquarian 
‘“‘ gossip ”’ afloat in the Eastern Counties during the past 
month. A gentleman writing to a local paper on the Col- 
chester Museum complains of the bad manner in which that 
valuable institution is at present managed. He concludes 
his letter as follows :— 


““We have been promised valuable articles, but which 
cannot be received for want of room; so that, from one 
cause or another, the Museum is not what it might be, and 
what your correspondent would like to see it, and what 
from our dilatory mode of management it is prevented 
being—the most rich in antiquities, and in articles of 
curiosity, in the provinces. Another generation will pro- 
bably see things differently. The present is a money-getting 
and utilitarian age. The shop and the counter, railways 
and mines, imports and exports, form the ze plus ultra, the 
staple of enterprise: and whatever may conduce to informa- 
tion of an antiquarian or of a recondite character is treated 
very secondarily, and as rather interfering with the ordinary 
routine of business and professional occupations.” 


From an observation of the ‘‘ young men of the day,” one 


can scarcely dare to hope that the “rising generation’”’ at 
all events, will see things in a very different light. 








REVIEWS. 


The History of Roche Abbey, from its Foundation to its 
Dissolution. By JAMES H. AVELING, M.D. (Worksop: 
Robert White.) 


Tr is not often that so handsome a volume as this issues from 
the press in a small provincial town. The long delay in its 
production has been amply compensated for by the number 
and beauty of its illustrations, 

Dr. Aveling is an enthusiastic student of architecture, and 
has furnished us with an almost perfect study-book of the 
minute features of the ancient religious house whose visible 
remains have won his attention. If ever the time should 
come, and we hope it is not far off, when the beautiful ruins 
of Roche will be cleared from the rubbish of ages, much 
more will undoubtedly be brought to light, but until that 
time comes all lovers of architecture may very safely rely on 
Dr. Aveling’s book for furnishing them with a true and full 
account of all that is to be seen by the most careful observer. 
Further than this in praise we cannot go. It is high praise 
when we call to mind what guide books and local histories 
usually are, but we wish that we could have made it fuller, 
and spoken in similar terms of the historical portions of the 
book. It is evident that in that part, which is at least as 
important as any account of a mere building can be, that the 
author has been content to take his information from printed 
books, and has neglected almost entirely the vast store of 
information to be found among the records in the archiepis- 
copal registry at York, and the documents in the State 
Paper Office. The charters and papal bulls which he has 
given have-almost without exception been printed before, 
and are here produced in the unsatisfactory form of an Eng- 
lish translation instead of in their original Latinity. This is a 
great mistake—old charters can never be made light reading, 
even bythe most fluent English pen; and all persons who 
reallycare for, or could use for any good purpose the informa- 


pontage, and every other custom.” As we have not the Latin 
text before us, we can only make a guess at what the word 
is in the original, but we have no manner of doubi that it is 
passagium, A note at the bottom of the page tells us that 
it means turnpike-tolls. Prophetic gifts have been attri- 
buted to more than one of Henry III.’s canonized ancestors : 
he must have shared in the same gift to a marvellous degree 
ifhe by charter freed the monks of Roche from turnpike-tolls, 
considering that those impediments to travelling were only 
iptroduced into England in the reign of his remote descen- 
dant Charles II. /Passagium really means, as Blount’s 
glossary would have informed the author, the toll extracted 
for crossing rivers. The very next note contains an equally 
inexcusable blunder. /ontage is glossed bridge toll. The 
fact being that the word rendered pontage, in Latin fonta- 
= never had that signification, but means a contribution 
evied towards the making or repairing of bridges. 
Dr. Aveling does not seem to know much about the lives 
of medizval monks. He would do them justice if he could, 
and writes without bitterness or absurd laudation, but his 
reading has not lain where information, of a kind worth hav- 
ing, is to be gathered, concerning the religious communities 
of the Middle Ages. Does he really suppose that the de- 
scription ofa monastery taken from The Zin Trumpet, or the 
monk, treated after the Linnzean system, from another equally 
silly production, are in any way a description or a satire even 
on the monks of Roche? If he does we would assure him, 
that neither Zze Zin Trumpet nor the Specimen Monacho- 
logie were published till centuries after the stately Abbey 
of Saint Mary of the Rock— 
“ Had ceased to be a choir where men do sing 
The praises of the living Lord of Light, 
And had become a foul and loathesome thing, 
A wretched wreck cast down by Henry’s might. 
A home for bats, for birds, a fox’s den, 
A haunting place for thieves and women lewd, 
A place for devils to disport therein, 
ut of all Christian souls to be for aye eschew’d.” 


The Sacristy. Vol. 1. A Quarterly Review of Ecclesias« 
tical Art and Literature. 1871. (London: Hodges.) 


THE first volume of this excellent publication has just been 
completed. This ‘Quarterly Review of Ecclesiastical Art 
and Literature ”’ well deserves the success which has carried 
it through the most critical period in the lives of periodicals, 
viz., the first year. This is no undue praise, when the 
high merits of its articles are considered. To the antiquary, 
we would direct his attention to those in the first number, on 
“Christian Symbolical Zoology,”’ by Herr B. Eckl, and one 
by the editor, giving an interesting account of ‘‘ Preaching 
foxes ;” and ‘* The Mosaics at Ravenna,” by R. W. Twigg— 
a subject most ably treated. A short account of ‘ The 
Windows of Strasburg Cathedral ’’ possesses great interest 
at the present time, and further information of the glass that 
was buried before the bombardment will be most welcome. 
‘The Ancient Colony and Church of Greenland ”’ is a good 
summary of the history of that country and its early connexions 
with the Christian church. If the ‘‘Sacristy” maintains 
the high tone it has in the four parts forming this volume, 
we feel confident of every wish of its editor being fully 
realized. 


The Legend of the Holy Thorn of Glastonbury. By 
THOMAS SAMPSON, F.R.H.S., etc., etc. (Yeovil: W. 
H. Cootes.) 

THIs unpretending little pamphlet, which has been pub- 

lished to aid a local charity, although containing little, if any, 

original information respecting the famous Abbey of Glas- 


tion they contain, would prefer to see the very words in which | tonbury and its legendary tales, gives, in a concise and in- 


they were originally written. 


Some of the notes, too, which | telligible manner, all that is really known as authentic 


are meant for interpretations of the hard words in the char- | respecting the Holy Thorn and the probability of Joseph of 


ters, seem exceedingly grotesque to educated ears, 


In the} Arimathea’s connection with the ancient abbey. 


This 


confirmation charter of King Henry III., for instance, we | descriptive account will be found interesting to the general 
have the following passage: ** We enjoin also that the said | reader, and we wish the pamphlet, as it deserves, an exten- 


monks , ,. shall be tree and quiet from all toll, passage 





sive sale to promote the benevolent object of its writer. 
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THE TRICKS AND TROUBLES OF THE 
EARLY TRADESMEN OF LONDON. 


WITH A LIST OF THE PRICES OF PROVISIONS IN THE 
REIGNS OF EpwArps L,, II., ANp III. 


DuriInG the Middle Ages the iniquitous practices of 
‘‘ engrossing” and ‘“ forestalling” were extensively carried 
on by the principal tradesmen of the period—such as millers, 
bakers, butchers, and poulterers ; consequent upon which 
certain laws were instituted for the protection of the public. 

It appears to have been a customary thing, as early as 
Edward I., for some of these tradesmen to abuse and 
punish — that did not submit to their exorbitant 
prices; hence we find a mandate, issued in 1298, for the 
preservation of peace within the City of London (Henry le 
Galeys was mayor at the time), to the effect—‘‘that the 
bakers, and brewsters and millers, in the city aforesaid, do 
frequently misconduct themselves in their trades, and that 
misdoers by night, going about the city with swords and 
bucklers and other arms, as well at the procuration of others 
as of their own malice, do beat and maltreat other persons, 
and are wont to perpetrate many other offences and enor- 
mities to no small damage and grievance of our faithful 
subjects. .. .. . And that all corn to be ground at mills 
within the city, and without, shall be weighed by the 
millers, and that such millers shall answer in like weight in 
the flour coming therefrom.” 

By these laws the baker was to forfeit his bread for the 
first offence, to suffer imprisonment for the second, and to 
be put in the pillory for the third. 

In 1311, § Edward II., a quantity of bread was taken from 
William de Somersete, baker, and examined before Richard 
de Refham, the Lord Mayor of London, when it was found 
to be ‘putrid, and altogether rotten, and made of putrid 
wheat, so that persons by eating that bread would be poi- 
soned and choked.”” What the punishment for this offence 
was is not stated. There seems to have been a practice, too, 
among the “hostelers” and ‘‘herbergeours” of buying 
and selling bread which was not approved of by the mayor, 
temp. Edward III.—‘ For that the hostelers and herber- 
geours of the same city have made horse-bread, to sell 
in their houses at their pleasure ; the which has been of no 
assize, and not of the value that it ought to be. Andalso 
some hostelers and herbergeours do go into Southwark and 
elsewhere, where they please, to buy horse-bread, and there 
buy it dry, and at the rate of 18 loavés for 12, and then sell 
it to their guests at one halfpenny the loaf, whereas four 
such loaves are really not worth a penny.” 

An order was issued afterwards, that no hosteler or her- 
bergeour was to make bread in his own house, but was to 
ee what was required at the common baker, ‘each 
oaf being stamped with the mark of the baker of whom the 
same was bought.” If any were found doing contrary to 
this order, they were to suffer the ¢/ewe (the pillory). The 
punishment ordained for the miller who dead be convicted 
of offending against the statute, was to be carried through 
certain streets of the city in a tumbrel or dust cart, and 
exposed to the contempt of the public. 

An order was issued in 1331, 5 Edward IIL, ‘that the 
gallon of best Gascon wine shall be sold from henceforth at 
4d., and the gallon of Rhenish wine at 8d., and that all 
taverners of the city shall keep the doors of their taverns 
and of their cellars open, that so the buyers of their wines 
may be able to see where their wines are drawn.” And if 
any taverner, moreover, was discovered giving short measure 
in a vessel not bearing the seal or mark of the alderman, 
he was to be fined half a mark; butif found guilty of not 
allowing the customers to see the wine drawn in his tavern, 
he was to pay a forfeit of 40 pence for every such default. 

In the reign of Edward III, cir. 1331, “The butchers of 
the Stokkes ” were not allowed to sell “there his wares after 
he had once or twice failed in his payment, until such time 











as he shall have fully paid up all that he is in arrear; this 
in order to destroy the bad repute of the trade.” And if 
any person was found guilty of infringing this or any other 
point in the law, he was bound to pay a fine of ‘ 40s. ster- 
ling to the Chamber of the Guildhall.” 

The magistrates of the city caused a law to be published 


‘| that no huckster of fowl (a retail dealer in poultry) go out 


of the city to meet them that bring poultry into the city, 
‘to make any buying of them, but buy in the city after the 
buyers of the lord the king, of the barons and of the citizens, 
have bought and had what shall be needful for them, 
namely, after three o’clock, and not before.” After this 
hour provisions were sold at the undermentioned prices :— 


s. d, qrs. 
The best hen, at... se re one . 3 8 
The best pullet oes . ose Ye £5 
The best capon eco eee ous oes oo © 2 © 
The best goose from Easter to Whit Sunday 0 5 0o 
pe Easter to St. Peter ad vincular.. 0 4 © 
a at all other times oes oo © 3 © 
A wild goose... ove eee ose ose m @ ~ ® 
Three young pigeons eae on eee un © £ © 
Amallard ... ae oso - 0 3 2 
cercel ooo “i eee ooo as oe © 6 O 
A wild duck ... eee eee ooo eco mn @® 8 4 
A partridge ... eo ove ooo ooo we: & 3 
Four begaters ose one ove one oo © £ O 
One dozen larks ... @ t © 
A boter eos - © 6 Oo 
A corlune an ace ooo one ose »e® 3 ® 
A plover ous ooo ose oes ooo o tr o 
A swan on eve ose 3 0° © 
A crane ons 3 0° Oo 
A peacock ... ooo ose eee ove ro oO 
A coney with the skin... ove es o 4 «0 
» without ,, on one ooo o 3 0 
Best kid from Christmas to Lent ooo «. © 10 O 
» at other times = ax. eco ow © 6 O 
A lamb from Christmas to Lent... ooo w © 6 O 
»» at other times coe ove eee oo O 4 O 


In the 27 Edward I., 1299, an Act of Common Council 
was passed by consent of the king for regulating the prices 
of provisions sold in London, the butchers, poulterers, &c., 
heving fixed such exorbitant prices upon their different 
commodities, that the poorer class of people were greatly 
distressed thereby. The prices were thus fixed :— 


s. d. qrs. 
A fat cock, at ose ove ose ose wo © £ 2 
Two pullets ... oe eve ove eee a © £ 8 
A fat capon ... ove ooo =" oes nw © 8 & 
A goose eee eee ooo eos eee oo O 4 O 
Amillard .. one soe oun ose 0 ft 8 
A partridge ... soo coe eee oes we O LT 2 
A pheasant ... ooo eco ove ose oo O 4 O 
A heron ove ove eee aa ove »m © 6 @ 
A plover ove ee ae eve ove wow ©@ £ 0 
A swan ane eco a ese —_ 3 0 oO 
A crane eve ove eco ooo ove a 
Two woodcocks _ ... ey: oe one =a ft & 2 
A fat lamb from Christmas to Shrovetide ««. © 4 ©o 
9” for all the year ooo ove oe O 4 O 
In the 30th of Edward I. provisions were sold at :— 
s. d. qrs. 
A quarter of wheat... =... ove pom oo @ © 0 
os ground malt... one ooo wo 3 ¢ @ 
” peas ... ose ose oe oo 2 6 0 
9” oats ... eee oe eee we 2 0 O 
A bull ... pon ose a oon 2 ms 6 6 
A cow .«.. one eee oss eee *o wo 6 @ 0 
A fat sheep ... - oo £ 6 0 
One ewe ,, * =e & © 


In the year 1314 provisions of all kinds were so greatly 
advanced in price that the distress among the poor was 
almost insupportable, upon which the Parliament interposed 
its authority. Shortly after this the scarcity increased be- 
cause of the large sums of money which had been levied on 
occasion of the war with the Scots, temp. Edward II. The 
butchers of St. Nicholas Shambles had to pay annually a 
boar’s head to the Lord Mayor for a piece of land called 
Secollane, near the “ Flete,” where they threw their offal 
during the reign of Edward III. 


Waltham Abbey. W. WINTERS. 
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THE THORNE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BRISTOL. 


On the 17th ult. an inaugural dinner was held at Bristol 
of a new Society, called ‘‘ The Thorne Society,” being an 
association of Grammar School old boys, formed for the 
purpose of maintaining and extending the friendships and 
acquaintances made at the school. County, class, and 
scholastic associations used formerly to create more intimate 
and lasting unions between men in after life than they now 
do, when there is too great a disposition to acknowledge no 
common interest but material ones. It is therefore pleasing 
to hear of this new effort to prolong an early companionship 
of persons who, after being cast in new quarters, may 
continue to recognise old ties and perpetuate old memories 
in the best possible manner, and the event just mentioned 
offers occasion for a few particulars of the history of the 
ancient Bristol Grammar School. 

The portraits of the brothers Robert and Nicholas Thorne, 
by whom the school was endowed, may still be seen in the 
small committee-room of the Council-house. Robert, who 
was a London merchant tailor (both, however, being Bristol 
born boys), would seem, from his likeness, to have much 
resembled his bluff contemporary, Henry VIII., while 
Nicholas, though he must have been acquainted, in his 
capacity of Chamberlain, with the fat of civic feasts, has a 
hungry ascetic look, at least in his picture. With that turn 
for pedantic punning on names which characterised the 
period, and seems to have been much affected by the founders 
of the Grammar School, who had a smattering of learning, 
Nicholas has had placed over his head, in a corner of the 
canvas, the words *“Zx spinis uvas colligimus”—“ We 
gather grapes of Thornes”’—no bad motto (if they have not 
already chosen it) for the new Society. The quaint conceit 
is repeated, but not so epigrammatically, in the portrait of 
Robert, who is made to say, in the same learned tongue, ‘‘I 
am called a thorn; the glory be given to God who giveth 
the good things, which the Thorne dispenses to the poor.” 
The two brother founders of the Grammar School were the 
sons of Robert Thorne, who (like Carr, who originated 
Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital), was a soap boiler and Spanish 
oil merchant, and mayor of Bristol in 1514. Nicholas re- 
mained in his native city, while Robert (as already men- 
tioned) tried his fortune as a merchant tailor in London. 
The latter, who was probably, of the two, the larger bene- 
factor to the school, died a bachelor at the age of forty, and 
was buried in the church of St. Christopher, in the City of 
London, where there is, or was, a monumental inscription to 
his memory, to the effect that he was an honest merchant 
and turned an honest penny to a good account ; that Bristol 
gave him birth, and London a grave; that he adorned his 
country by his learning, and enriched it by his virtues ; that 
he built a school at his own expense ; and al! he asked in 
return for so many merits, was for the reader of his epitaph 
to pray for his soul. But though no doubt the old scholastic 
institution by the row of lindens in Unity Street owes much 
to the Thornes, there can be little doubt that its main endow- 
ment came somehow from or through the property of the 
suppressed brotherhood of St. Bartelmy or St. Bartholomew, 
whose house stood *‘hard by Frome-gate,” in Christmas 
Street, where its old Gothic gateway may still be seen. 
Indeed, the monks had not long quitted the place when the 
Grammar School boys entered it, and there remained (or 
rather their successors) until 1783, when they removed to the 
present site in Unity Street, and Carr’s or the City boys, 
who before inhabited the latter building, were transferred to 
St. Bartholomew’s, from which, about twenty-five years ago, 
they migrated to the fine palatial hospital on the slope of 
Brandon Hill. The original stipulation for the Grammar 
School was that there should be one schoolmaster with two 











ushers “to teach and bring up youth in learning and virtue, 
and especially in grammar and other good literatures, for the 
better education and bringing up of children and others who 
will resort thither for learning of grammar, and understand- 
ing of the tongues, to the honour of God and the advance- 
ment of the said city; and that freely without anything 
being taken than 4d. only for the first admission of every 


scholar into the same school.” There is some doubt as to 
the exact year in which the school was opened, but it was 
somewhere between 1560 and 1570. The headship was to 
be held by a Master of Arts of one of the English Univer- 
sities, learned in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, 
and being in holy orders. 

As might be expected in connection with so old a founda- 
tion of so old a city as Bristol, there are some quaint records 
and memorials of the place. Soon after the establishment of 
the school it was customary to perform plays there. and an 
entry appears towards the end of the sixteenth century of 40s. 
paid to one Turner, who was then head-master, towards 
‘* the painting of his pageant and the charge of his players.” 
In 1574 there is an entry for the erection of a scaffold in 
front of the school in Christmas Street, for the boys to stand 
on and sing and cheer the Queen as she passed by through 
Host Street to the Cathedral—a picturesque subject, with 
the lads, in their quaint costume, over the old gateway in the 
narrow street and the royal cavalcade moving by, that would 
make ah effective painting. Another ancient and charac- 
teristic ceremonial was the annual visit paid by the mayor, 
aldermen, and sheriffs, in full costume, professedly to 
examine the boys, although the worshipful visitors’ share in 
the day’s proceedings was rather of a festive than erudite 
character, to judge from the old entries of items and outlays 
for their entertainment, when the examinations were over, 
and which included, besides tea, coffee, cider, hams, chicken, 
tongues pickled, oysters, and anchovies, dozens of port and 
sherry, and the materials for brimming bowls of punch, with 
pipes and tobacco! The procession from the Council-house 
to the Grammar School on those occasions was quite a civic 
event. 








ARCHERY. 


WITH respect to the origin of archery little is now known, 
but there is evidence that it must have been practised in 
patriarchal times, as it is mentioned in connection with 
Hagar and her son Ishmael, who dwelt in the wilderness 
and became an archer. In Turkey, and other eastern parts, 
the exercise of shooting with bow and arrows was much 
observed until a very recent period. A company of archers 
did terrible execution at the battle of Lepanto. 

The use of the bow was much encouraged among our 
ancestors, and many statutes were made for the regulation 
of it—whence it was considered that the English archers 
were the best in Europe. Most of our early victories in 
France were achieved by the long bow. It is believed that 
the long bow was in common use in England prior to the 
Saxon invasion. The Saxons were expert archers both in 
field sports and in actual war. The Normans introduced 
the “‘ Arbalest,” or cross-bow; but the long bow appears to 
have been the favourite national weapon, and which was 
fully established so late as Edward AII., who ordered the 
sheriffs of the different shires to see that the people ex- 
ercised themselves, in their spare hours, in the art of 
archery. In the 45 Edward III. (1371), an agreement was 
made that ‘‘no bowyer of London shall work by night from 
henceforth, on pain of paying to the said Chamber for each 
offence half a mark,” because it was considered that bows 
could not be made so well “for the king and his people 
by night as by day.” The punishment for selling false 
or bad bowstrings was rather severe in Richard II.’s reign, 
cir, 1385. A stringer named Alan Birchore, of “ Turhille ’ 
(Tower Hill), was convicted of selling four dozen bow- 
strings which “were found to be false and deceptive,” 
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consequent upon which he was to stand in the pillory on 
Cornhill for one hour of the day, while his bowstrings were 
burnt beneath him. The archer and his equipage is minutely 
drawn by the father of English poetry, Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Fancy a warrior of the present day turning out in the 
manner here depicted :— 


“ And he was clad in coat and hood of green ; 
A sheaf of peacock arrows, bright and keen, 
Under his belt he bare full thriftily. 
Well could he dress his tackle yeomanly ; 
is arrows dropped not with feathers low, 
And in his hand he bare a mighty bow. 
His head was like anut, with visage brown; 
Of woodcraft all the ways to him were known, 
An arm-brace wore he, that was rich and broad, 
And by his side a buckler and a sword; 
While on the other side a dagger rare, 
Well sheathed, was hung; and on his breast he bare 
A large St. Christopher of silver sheen. 
A horn he had, the baldric was of green— 
A forester truly was he, as I guess.” 


King Edward IV. commanded that every Englishman 
should have a bow of his own height, as well as butts set up 
in every township for the inhabitants to shoot at. After 
this it was ordered that every man under sixty, except 
spiritual men, justices of the peace, etc., should use shooting 
with the long bow, and have them always in their houses. 
It appears that in Henry VIII.’s reign complaints were made 
because of the new and crafty games of “ logetting, shove- 
groat,” etc., being then invented, ‘by reason whereof 
archery was sorely decayed, and divers boyers and fletchers 
for lack of work forced to go and live in Scotland.” If a 
person was found to be without a bow and arrows for one 
month he was to pay a fine of 6s. 8d. Latimer, in one of his 
sermons preached before King Edward VI., published in 
1549, strongly enforced the practice of archery, z.e., ‘‘ In my 
time my poor father was as diligent to teach me to shoot as 
to learn me any other thing ; and so I think other men did 
their children. He taught me how to draw, how to lay my 
body in my bow, and not to draw with strength of arms as 
other nations do, but with strength of the body,” etc. A 
number of noblemen of the court of Queen Elizabeth formed 
themselves into what was called a “Company of Liege 
Bowmen of the Queen.” Charles I., upon the breaking out 
of the civil war, re-organized this body-guard, which accom- 
= him against the Parliamentary forces. This company 

re the title of the ‘‘ Royal Company of Archers” at the 
Restoration. 

Of late — archery has been practised simply as an amuse- 
ment, and societies have been formed in connection with it 
in various parts of the country. ‘‘ The Toxophilite Society 
of London” was established in 1781. One of the largest 
and most flourishing of these societies is the “ Royal Com- 
pany of Archers of Scotland.” It has been asserted that 
‘*Her Gracious Majesty Alexandrina Victoria” has her 
name inscribed upon the Archer Rolls, z.c., ‘‘ That illustrious 
lady, in imitation of the warrior race of monarchs from whom 
she springs, has given a proof of real British feeling, by the 
appointment of a Master of Archery among her household 
oficers.” How far this is correct the writer is not able to 
say. The principal points to be attended to in practice will 
be found in the “‘ Toxophilus” of Roger Ascham; “ The Art 
of Archerie,’”’ by G. Mgrkham, 1634; and ** The Bowman’s 
Glory,” etc., 1682. A’ plate of the cross-bow used in the 
reign of Edward II., from Grose’s ‘* Military Antiquities,” 
will be given in our next. A 








PoTTERNE.—Digging in the nave of Potterne Church a 
few days ago, the workmen came upon a curious old font, 
which must have been buried there centuries ago. The in- 
scription upon it appears to be the fst verse of the xiii. 
Psalm :—‘ ¢ SICUT CERVUS DESIDERAT AD FONTES AQUA- 
RUM ITA DESIDERAT ANIMA MEA AD TE DEUS, AMEN.”— 
‘* As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God. Amen.” 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 





[Secretartes of Archeological and Antiquarian Socteties through- 
out the Kingdom will confer a favour by forwarding to the Editor of 
this Fournal all Notices and Reports of Meetings, and also their 
Pertodical Publications.) 


__ 


[LONDON. ] 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


On Thursday, January 25th, a meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries was held, when Earl SraAnnope, President, was 
in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were nominated auditors for the 
current year :—Lieut.-Col. J. F. Lennard, T. Lewin, Esq., 
the Lord Henniker, and J. Winter Jones, Esq. 

Mr. M. C. Jones exhibited a small spur found in the Van 
Mine, Montgomeryshire. The spur was of bronze, and bore 
traces of ornamentation in gold. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Trollope exhibited a steel and silver 
spur found near Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Mr. W. M. Wylie exhibited various Scotch deeds, on 
which remarks were made by Dr. C. S. Perceval. 

Mr. S. R. Pattison exhibited a fine specimen of the Roman 
bronze saucepan which had been found ina Spanish mine, 
known as the Bintron Mine, which in former years had been 
worked by the Romans. In general character it closely re- 
sembled the bronze vessels discovered on the Castle Howard 
Estate, Yorkshire, and described by Mr. Oldfield in his 
“* Archzologia,” Vol. xli. 325—332. On the handle is 
stamped the name CoccE1oRVM, which was no doubt the 
name of the maker, whether a family or a sort of gild. 

The Ven, Archdeacon Trollope exhibited an impression 
of a seal of Richard Duke of Gloucester, as admiral. This 
seal had been already before the Society as far back as the 
year 1781, and the impression of it then laid on the table by 
Dr. Milles was re-exhibited this evening. 

The Director called attention to the fact that both Dr. 
Milles, and, much more recently, Dr. Pettigrew, in his 
Collectanea Archeologiwa, published by the Archzeological 
Association, had misread the inscription on the seal, and had 
thus been led to speculations, more ingenious than sound, 
on the existence of certain Earldoms of Dorset and Somer- 
set, which were wholly unknown to genealogists. This 
error the Director was the first to point out. The inscrip- 
tion runs: ‘*S. Ric'i Duc’ Glouc’ Admiralli Angliz in Com : 
Dors’ et Soms’.”” The contracted 7, which Dr. Milles and 
Mr. Pettigrew read as e¢, Dr. Perceval read as zzz, and so got 
rid of the difficulty about the Earldom, by simply showing 
that Richard Duke of Gloucester was styled ‘‘ Admiral of 
England in the counties of Dorset and Somerset.” 

The Rev. T. Salwey exhibited an ivory seal of the Pecu- 
liar Jurisdiction of the Prebendary of Leighton. In 
connexion with this seal, Dr. Perceval entered into full 
particulars of the history and nature of Peculiar Jurisdictions, 
which he illustrated by specimens of other impressions of 
such seals, gathered both from the Society’s and from his 
own collections, 





THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


On Wednesday, the 24th ult., this Society met at the Hall 
of the Scottish Corporation, Crane Court, Fleet Street, Mr. 
OLIPHANT, of Gask, in the chair. 

A paper by Mr. John P. Prendergast, Barrister-at-Law, 
supplemental to a paper prepared last year by Dr. Rogers 
on Sir Jerome Alexander, of Dublin, was read. Mr. Pren- 
dergast considered Sir Jerome in the characters of a judge 
and a landlord, and as commissioner for the Duke of York, 
and presented his character in no favourable light. 





Dr. Rogers read a paper on an unpublished Scottish 
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Peerage, compiled, in 1577, by Alexander Henry, clerk of 
the Scottish Privy Council, showing that the peerage, the 
first of its kind, had been prepared at the instance of Secre- 
tary Cecil, for the purpose of informing the English Court 
as to the condition and researches of the Scottish nobility 
of the period. It had never been printed, though three 
later reports on the Scottish Peerage had been published ; 
two under the superintendence of Sir Walter Scott, and one 
by Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler, as an appendix to his history. 
There were five copies of the MS. Peerage, one in the Lyon 
Office, Edinburgh ; three among the Harleian and Lands- 
downe MSS. in the British Museum ; and one in the hand- 
writing of Sir Joseph Williamson, in the Public Record 
Office. It was agreed that both papers be printed in the 
Society’s Zransactions. 7 

At the next meeting of the Society it is understood that 
Earl Russell will deliver his inaugural address, as president 
elect. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Grampion Club, on the 
same evening, the Marquis of Huntly, the University of 
Edinburgh, and several gentlemen were enrolled as members. 
It was announced that the Earl of Glasgow had offered a 
handsome donation to assist the Club in printing the Earl of 
Stirling’s Register of Letters from 1626 to 1635, and that the 
Right Rev. John Strain, Roman Catholic Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, had placed the ‘Rental Book” of Archbishop 
Beaton, of Glasgow, in the hands of the Club for publication. 

There was an interesting conversation on a MS. history 
of the House of Edgar, by Captain Archer ; and a congratu- 
latory address, on his recovery, was voted to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, the patron of the Club, which 
now numbers about 200 members. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of this society was held on the 18th ult., when 
W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., the president, was in the chair. 

Mr. J. F. Neck exhibited a groat of Edward IIL., 
reading on the obverse,-- EDWAR’ X DEI X GRA’ X REX 
XANGL’ X DNS’X HIB’ X t’AC X and having an annulet 
on each side of the “head, instead of the ordinary trefoil at 
the end of the cusps of the treasure. This coin was struck 
at London, and weighs sixty-nine grains. 

The Rev. Mr. Gordon exhibited an electrotype of an 
unpublished coin of the British chief, Verica, lately found at 
Harburg, Sussex. 

_ Mr. P. Gardner communicated a paper “On an Unpub- 
lished Coin of Artavazdes IL., King of Armenia”: obverse, 
BAZIAEQS MErFAAOY APTAYAIAOY (head of the king 
diademed to right) ; reverse, PLOY KAIZAPOS EYEPTETOY 
(head of Augustus laureate to right). This coin, which is 
from the cabinet of the late Mr, Woodhouse, bequeathed 
some years since to the British Museum, Mr. Gardner attri- 
buted to a prince called Artavazdes, who, he supposed, was 
placed upon the throne of Armenia by the Romans be- 
tween B.C. 10 and A.D. 14. From the workmanship of the 
coin, it is probable that it was meant for circulation among 
the Roman legionaries in Armenia. 

_Mr. C. Patrick communicated a paper ‘ On some Unpub- 
lished Varieties of Scottish Coins,” and 


_Mr. Rogers one ** On a Dinar of Bedr, the Son of Husna- 
wiyeh.” 





[PROVINCIAL ] 
BIRMINGHAM MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
Archeological Section. 


THE annual meeting of the members of the Archxological 
Section of the Midland Institute was held on the 18th ult. ; 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, 


The committee reported that the work of the section had 
been carried on with success during the past year. The 
number of members was 206, being an increase of 16 on the 
number reported last year. The first volume of the 7rans- 
actions of the section had begn = during the past 
year, and it was proposed to exchange copies for copies of 
the Zvransactions of like societies in other parts of the 
country. The committee is now engaged in preparing the 
second volume, which it hopes to place in the hands of the 
members at an early date. Two excursions of the members 
had been made during the year; the first to Ludlow, 
and the second to Wolston, Brinklow, Combe Abbey, 
and Coventry. The committee is making inquiries as to 
the practicability of reprinting, with additional notes and 
illustrations, that part of Dugdale’s “ Antiquities of War- 
wickshire ” which refers to Birmingham and its neigh- 
bourhood ; also copies of original documents relating to 
Birmingham from public or private collections. The 
committee is making inquiries as to the possibility of 
making an excursion, either in connection with the War- 
wickshire Archzological Society, or in some other way, 
to the Camp at Brinklow. The committee had again 
made use of the “ copying fund,” by having photographs 
taken of the old houses in Birmingham, which have been 
taken down during the past year. Among others they had 
secured photographs of Dr. Priestley’s house at Sparkbrook, 
and of Francis Eggington’s house and workshops on Soho 
Hill. The committee had also purchased a valuable series 
of sketches of portions of some of the old streets in Bir- 
mingham, giving the elevation of each house. The com- 
mittee also proposes to obtain copies of the ‘ ground plan ” 
of the residences of the ‘* Birmingham worthies”’ which are 
still standing. The committee regretted to report that 
there had been a small decrease in the amount contributed 
to the ‘‘ copying fund” during the past year, and although 
it had not yet experienced = difficulty in carrying out 
this important part of the work of the section from want 
of funds, it appealed to the members to keep up their con- 
tributions to this fund, as there wads no doubt that for 
several years to come it would be necessary to spend an 
increasing sum in preserving a record of the old houses in 
Birmingham which are being so rapidly removed. The 
committee had received several donations during the past 
year, and appealed to the members of the section for 
donations of any drawings referring to *‘ old Birmingham,” 
which it was desirable to preserve for future reference. 
In moving the adoption of the report and statement of 
accounts, the chairman said the members would see that 
although they were a comparatively young society they had 
already done a valuable work, and at such a moderate ex- 
pense that they had a good balance in hand. They might 
be certain that posterity would be thankful to them for 
having preserved what was being so rapidly lost. In refe- 
rence to King’s Norton church, they did their best to 
preserve its picturesque gables, but finding it impossible to 
do so they did the next best thing in their power—they had 
some excellent photographs of those gables taken, in order 
that they might be preserved in the best manner possible. 
As to Astley church, everybody knew that it was a quaint 
old place, and possessed some curious features which it was 
desirable to preserve some memorial of, in case it should be 
found necessary to remove them. They had every reason to 
believe that they should continue to be as successful as they 
had hitherto. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the president, officers, and 
committee, for their services during the past year. 


ASTON CHURCH, 
Mr. A, E, Evetitt then read a paper on “ Aston’Church,” 
of which the following is an abstract :— 
In opening, Mr. Everitt referred at considerable length 





Mr. SAM TIMMINs presided. 


to the history of the church, pointing out that it was 
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dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul. Dugdale, the old 
Warwickshire historian, stated that, in the Saxon time 
before the Norman Conquest, Edwin, Earl of Mercia, was 
lord of the place, but that it was bestowed by William the 
Conqueror on William Fitz Arisculf, who had his principal 
seat at the Castle of Dudley—at that time a church with a 
mill. In the time from 1154 to 1189 the church was given 
by Gervase Paganell, Baron of Dudley, to the monastery of 
Newport Pagnall, and it continued in the possession of the 
priory until the dissolution of monasteries. The oldest por- 
tions of the church, the nave and chancel, were in a transition 
style from the early to the decorated period of English 
architecture, The north and south aisles were similar to 
each other, and of a little later date. The nave had a 
clerestory of late perpendicular work, and the tower and 
spire were of this period. The east and west windows had 
been so altered, that only the rills and jambs were original. 
In the south aisle there was an altar dedicated to “ Our 
Lady,” the piscina for the use of which still remained. The 
sn aisle was the chapel of St. Mary Magdalene. The 
roofs, nave, chancels, and aisles were modern, and to mention 
that they had plaster ceilings of the year 1790 would be 
quite sufficient. On the south side, leaning against the 
chancel, was the head of the churchyard cross, a most in- 
teresting fragment of early architecture. 


Mr. Everitt went on to say that the especial interest of 
Aston Church centred in its monumental remains, there 
being examples of the various styles in use from the 14th to 
the present century, and there were few churches in which 
such a perfect consecutive series could be found. Mr. 
Everitt then gave a lengthy description of the monuments, 
and remarked that it was clear that Aston had a most 
interesting series of monumental remains, including, as it 
did, the effigied tomb of the Middle Ages, valuable as 
records of costume and of the art of early days, the Eliza- 
bethan and Stuart times, and the classic incongruities of 
weeping cherubs and sarcophagi of the present century. He 
passed on to consider the numerous repairs and alterations 
which had been made at the church. By the kindness of the 
Rev. G. Peake and Mr. F. Roberts, the clerk, he had 
obtained access to the registers and churchwardens’ accounts. 
The registers commenced in 1544, and were now well pre- 
served. In the second volume, which extended to the 
middle of the 18th century, was an entry of great interest, 
but written so closely, and at the top of a page, as to escape 
notice. It ran thus:—‘ 1643. Edward Smart, a soldier, 
was buried on the 13th day of December, and five soldiers 
were buried on the eight-and-twentieth day of December.” 
These must have been slain in the attack upon Aston Hall 
in December, 1643, when Sir Thomas Holt applied to 
Colonel Leveson, governor of Dudley Castle, for a guard of 
soldiers, and forty musketeers were placed in the Hall. The 
Hall was attacked on the 26th by the Parliamentarians, 
1200 strong, and on the 28th was surrendered, after twelve 
of the Royalists had been killed. The marks of the attack 
still remained in the Hall, as was shown by the shattered 
balustrade of the great staircase. 

Mr. Everitt next referred to the churchwardens’ accounts. 
He said they commenced in 1651, and the first volume was 
written on vellum, and extended from 1651 to 1746. From 
them it was seen that Aston Church, until late in the last 
century, had three wardens, who represented the divisions 
or hides of the parish. During some years they would be 
for Erdington hide, and in others Bordesley, Little Brom- 
wich, and Erdington, and again Bordesley, Castle Bromwich, 
and Erdington. In the course of the century, extending 
from 1650 to 1740, Aston and its parish and its vicinity 
presented a very different appearance from that which they 
were familiar with. The churchyard then extended but a 
little west of the town, and there was a wood with a pathway 
from the church to the Hall Lodge. The road to Birming- 
ham would then be a pleasant rural walk. Gosta Green 
would be a green in fact as well as in name, and just upon 








the outskirts of the town. Mr. Everitt then referred to many 
interesting items contained in the churchwardens’ accounts, 
some being of a very quaint and amusing character. He 
hoped the present generation would leave its mark upon the 
church by erasing the 1790 work of tasteless hands. 

The chairman said the paper was not only one of the 
most valuable they had had, but one of the most valuable 
they were likely to have, and he, therefore, had great plea- 
sure in asking them to present a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Everitt. He (the chairman) might say that he had some 
knowledge of the subject, but he confessed that the larger 
part of Mr. Everitt’s paper had been entirely new to him. 
He congratulated the Section on having such a secretary as 
Mr. Everitt, and congratulated Mr. Everitt on having pre- 
pared such a valuable paper. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and the meeting 
separated. 





MANCHESTER NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


THE first meeting of the present Session was held on the 
18th ult., in the rooms of Dr. CLAy, president of the Society, 
who took the chair, 

After alluding to the present and past state of the Society, 
he announced that Part I. of Vol. II. of the Proceedings was 
ready for distributing, but regretted that a photographic 
plate in illustration of one of the papers had been uninserted, 
which, however, would be given to the members in the next 
issue. 

Mr. Skaife, of Blackburn, laid the following medals before 
the meeting :— 

BRITISH WAR MEDALS.—No. I. The usual type of thearmy 
medal. Odv., bust of Queen Victoria, with the tiara on her 
head, to the left ; legend, ‘* Victoria Regina ; *” below, on the 
bust, ““W. Wyon, 1848; ” vev., the Duke of Wellington 
kneels before the Queen, who places the laurel crown on his 
head ; legend, ‘‘To the British Army;”’ in the exergue, 
1793-1814; on the rim is stamped the legend, “ C. Petitclair, 
Canadn. Militia;” bar or clasp, “Chateauguay.” This 
medal is rare, owing to the number of troops engaged in the 
battle or skirmish being few in number. 

No. 2. Odv., atrophy of arms ; rev., the legend, ‘* For Dis- 
tinguished Conduct in the Field;” on the rim, ‘ James 
Chadwick, 23rd R. W, Fusrs.” 

INDIAN WAR MEDALS.—No. 3. Obdv., same as No. 1; rev., 
at the top a crown and garland, in which is contained the 
legend, ‘* Meeanee, Hyderabad, 1843 ;” on the rim, ‘‘ Richd. 
Walsh, 22nd Regt.” 

No. 4. Obv., same as No, 1; vev., Britannia walking, to the 
left, a lion walking at her side, in her right hand she holds 
a garland ; legend, “ India;” in the exergue, 1857-1858; 
clasp, “‘ North-West Frontier ;”’ on the rim, ‘Gunr. John 
Holmes, V. Fld. Baty. No. 1 Cpy. 6th Bn. R.A.” 

No. 5. First Burmese war: vdv., the British lion standing 
erect, the Burmese elephant crouching before it; Hindoo 
legend in the exergue; vev., the British army storming 
Rangoon, legend as in the odv. This is a brilliant bronze 
medal. 

No. 6. Capture of Kelat-i-Ghilzie : odv., a laurel garland, 
on the top of which is a mural crown, within the crown a 
shield, on which is inscribed *‘ Kelat-i-Ghilzie.”’ This is a 
brilliant bronze proof. 

No. 7, the first, and No. 8, the second, Jellalabad medal. 
These two medals were struck to commemorate the glorious 
defence of Jellalabad by the British troops under Sir Robert 
Sale. No.7. Obv., a mural crown above the word ‘* Jella- 
labad;” rezv., in the field, the legend, “vii. April, 1842.” 
No. 8. Obv., bust of Queen Victoria to the left ; legend, 
“Victoria Vindex ;” vev., Victory flying over Jellalabad to 
the right, in her right hand laurel crowns, in her left the 
British Union Jack ; legend, “ Jellalabad, vii. April;” in the 
exergue, MDCCCXLIL. ; on the rim, “ Edward James, 13th 
P. Albert’s Regt. Lt. Inftry.” 

Nos. 9 and 10. The history of these two medals is sin- 
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gular. During the siege of Delhi, in the Indian mutiny, 
two Sepoys lay dead in front of Delhi; they were Sepoys 
true to the British. An army surgeon who was with the 
troops saw the two Sepoys with their medals on their breasts; 
he took out his penknife, cut them off, and put them in his 
pocket, thinking them too good to lose. 

For THE BuRMESE WAR.—No. 9. Obv., same as No. 
1; rev., Victory crowning a seated warrior; on the rim, 
‘** Sepoy Huznomaun Pandie, 67th N.I.” 

No. 10. Obv., same as Nos. 1 and 9; vev., General 
Gough on horseback receiving the Sikh chiefs, who lay 
down their arms; legend, ‘*To the Army of the Punjab ;” 
exergue, MDCCCXLIX.; on the rim, ‘‘ Sepoy Ramper- 
saud Lalla, 29th N.I.” 

BATTLE OF UMBEYLA.—No, 11, This medal is the same 
as No. 9; clasp, ‘‘ Umbeyla;’’ on the rim, “ 740, J. Pater- 
son, H.M.S. 71st Regt.” 

STORMING OF SERINGAPATAM.—No. 12. Odv., the Bri- 
tish lion has thrown down and is crushing the Hindoo 
tiger; above, a standard, on which is inscribed a Hindos- 
tanee legend; in the exergue, iv. May, MDCCXCIX.; 
rev., view of Seringapatam, with the British army storming 
the town; in the exergue, a Hindostanee legend; bar, with 
the word “ Seringapatam.” 

WAR IN CHINA.—No. 13. Obv., same as;No. 1; 7év., a 
trophy of arms piled round a palm tree; legend, ‘¢ Armis 
Exposcere Pacem;” below, ‘‘ China; ” lowest bar, ‘‘ Fat- 
shan, 1857 ;’’ second bar, ‘‘ Canton, 1857;” third or upper 
bar “‘ Taku Forts, 1858.” 

MANCHESTER AND SALFORD VOLUNTEERS.—No. 14. 
Obv., bust of George III. laureated to the right; in the 
field, the letters G. R.; around, a chain composed of a 
hand and a heart alternately ; vev., a long legend ; below, 
“Manchester and Salford Volunteers.’’ A bronze proof. 

BRISTOL VOLUNTEERS.—No. 15. Odv., the arms of Bris- 
tol; vev., a long legend. 

For Arctic DiscoveriEs.—No. 16. Obv., bust of the 
Queen to the left ; legend, ‘* Victoria Regina ;” vev., a ship 
imbedded in the ice, with seamen in the foreground ; legend, 
‘For Arctic Discoveries;’’ exergue, 1818-1855. Silver, 
octagon, 

WATERLOO MEDALS,—No. 17. Hanoverian medal, Battle 
of Waterloo. Odv., laureated bust of George IV. (when 
Prince Regent) to the right; legend ‘‘Georg. Prinz. Re- 
gent;” below, 1815; vev., a small trophy, &c.; legend, 
‘** Hannoverscher Tapferkeit, Waterloo, Jun. xviii. ;” on the 
rim, ‘‘ Soldat Joseph Koenig Leichte Batt. Luenburg.” 

No. 18. Waterloo medal of the Nassau Contingent. Odv., 
bare head of the Grand Duke to the right ; legend, “‘ Friede- 
rich August Herzog Zu Nassau;” rev., Victory crowning a 
soldier ; legend, ** Den Nassauischen Streitirn Bey Water- 
loo ;” exergue, Den 18 Juni, 1815. 

Nos. 19-20. Turkish medals of the siege of Acre, granted 
by the Sultan to the British soldiers and sailors. No. 19. 
Silver, enclosed in glass: obv., view of the castle of Acre : 
above, six stars; below, Turkish legend; vev., within a 
laurel garland, a Turkish legend. 

No. 20. The same medal, of bronze; the silver for officers, 
bronze for privates. 

No. 21. Dutch medal of the expulsion of the French from 
Holland in 1813; silver. 

No. 23. Dutch medal for the war in Java. Obvw., bare head 
of the King to the left ; legend, “‘ Willem. I., Koning Der 
Nederlanden ;” vezv., within an oakenand laurel garland the 
legend, “‘ Oorlog. op. Java, 1825-1830.” Bronze octagon. 

No, 24. Dutch medal for the siege of Antwerp: within a 
garland, ‘* W., December, 1832; ” rev., plan of the citadel 
of Antwerp ; legend, “‘ Citadel van Antwepen.”” Bronze. 

No, 25. French medal of Napoleon ILI. for the war in 
Mexico. Odv., laureated head of Napoleon to the left ; 
legend, ‘‘ Napoleon III. Empereur ;” rev., within a garland 
the legend, ‘‘ Expedition de Mexique, Cumbres, Cerro, Bor- 


No, 26. French medal of Napoleon III. for the war in 
Italy. Obdv.,same as 25; rev.,legend ‘‘ Campagne d’Italie, 
1859, Montebello, Palestro, Turrigo, Magenta, Marignan, 
Solferino ; ”’ silver. 

No. 27. Russian medal of war in Turkey, in 1849. Odv., 
the Russian eagle ; vev,, a legend ; silver. 

No. 28. The medal presented by Pope Pius IX. to the 
Trish Brigade. 

No. 29. The Prussian medal for the war of 1815. 

No. 30. Austrian Cross of Honour. 

Medal of the Royal Institution for the Preservation from 
Shipwreck. Odv., bust of George IV.; vev., three men 
dragging a drowning man into a boat. 

No. 31. Medal of the Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane 
Society. Odv., within an oak garland the arms of Liverpool 
(the Liver); legend, ‘ Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane 
Society, 1839;” vev., a sailor on a raft is rescuing a mother 
and her child from the waves; in the background a ship, 
and before it a boat coming to the rescue, the crew dragging 
a man in; legend, ‘‘ Lord, Save us; we Perish;’’ below, 
““W. Wyon, R.A.” This medal is of dead silver, and one 
of Wyon’s most magnificent productions, 

Votes of thanks to the president and Mr. Skaife termi- 
nated the proceedings. 





WILTSHIRE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


A GENERAL meeting of this society has just been held at the 
Town Hall, Devizes, when it was unanimously resolved that 
some premises offered to the society in Long Street, Devizes, 
should be purchased for the sum of 620/., according to the 
recommendation of the Council, provided that the necessary 
funds can be found for the purpose, together with an addi- 
tional sum of about 300/. for adapting it as a museum, on or 
before the 24th February instant. A sub-committee was 
appointed to collect subscriptions. 





[IRELAND. | 


THE ROYAL HISTORICAL AND ARCIIAOLOGI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


THE annual meeting of this Association (originally the Kil- 
kenny Archzeological Society) was held at Butler House on 
the 47th ult. ; the MAyor in the chair. 

The Rev. James Graves, hon. sec., read the report of the 
Committee for the past year, from which the following is 
extracted :— 

‘Your Committee, in presenting their twenty-second 
annual report, are glad to say they are not obliged to bate 
one jot of confidence in the prosperity of the Archzological 
Association of Ireland. No special efforts have been made 
to enlist members, or push into notice its objects and acts: 
members have of course fallen away or been removed by 
death, but the vital action of the body has fairly supplied the 
losses incurred, 

“« The subscribers to the Annual Volumes now amount to 
253, at 10s. each, 

‘The publication of several original Irish documents in 
the pages of the Yournal, under the editorial care of Mr. J. 
O’Beirne Crowe, A.M., has elicited the approbation of Irish 
scholars both at home and on the Continent; and your 
Committee can also point with satisfaction to the series of 
papers on our Irish Lake Dwellings, from the pen and pencil 
of Mr. Wakeman. The second part of the ‘ Christian In- 
scription in the Irish Language,’ forming the Annual 
Volume for 1871, has been completed by Miss Stokes, and 
is in the binder’s hands, only awaiting the delivery of some 
plates to be placed in the hands of the members who have 
subscribed for it. 

‘* Your Committee revert to a topic, brought before the 
members some years since, which seems worthy of attention by 





rego, San Lorenzo, Puebla, Mexico.”’ Silver. 





the local public. The museum of the Association is the only 
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provincial collection of the kind in Ireland, and must be 
more or less a credit to the city and county of Kilkenny, in 
which it is placed, if properly supported; but it cannot be 
expected that this could be fully effected out of the general 
funds of the Association. Your Committee calculated that 
4ol. per annum would suffice to pay the rent of the museum 
premises, and enable the Committee to provide cases for the 
proper display of the collection, and permit the binding of 
valuable serials which are presented to the library by kindred 
societies at home and abroad. It does not seem possible 
that this sum should be specially subscribed for the purpose, 
and your Committee remit to the meeting the consideration 
of how best to bring the subject before the local public. 

“In common with the entire nation, this Association 
rejoices in the recovery of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. As our Patron-in-Chief, the recovery of his Royal 
Highness must be particularly satisfactory to the Association. 

“‘ The loss to Irish archeology in general, as well as to 
your Association in particular, caused by the death of the 
Earl of Dunraven cannot be over-estimated, To a sound 

udgment and deep knowledge of Irish archeology, that 
nobleman added an unflagging zeal for the study and pre- 
servation of our national antiquities. 

“In conclusion, your Committee trust that all members 
will bearin mind that in dependence on their honour the 
Fournal of the Society is now placed in the printer’s and 
engraver’s hand at the commencement of each year. Sub- 
scriptions should, therefore, be paid in as soon after the 1st 
of January as possible. By the rules they are due in advance, 
and it must be evident that the very existence, not to say the 
usefulness, of the Association depends on the members 
remaining, that your treasurer is personally liable for the 
outlay in the first instance, and on their carrying out their 
part of the compact without waiting, as is too often the case, 
to be reminded over and over again of their debt of honour.” 

The report was pry yp and ordered to be printed. 

The suggestion of the Committee, respecting the museum 
and library, was then discussed. 

Mr. Graves pointed out how desirable it would be to have 
such arrangements made as would render the library and 
museum of permanent usefulness; even supposing their 
Association at any future time should cease to exist, the 
museum and library need not die with it, if arrangements 
were made to secure their permanence. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

*« Resolved—That, in order to improve the museum and 
library of the Society, and to render it more interesting to 

the public, subscriptions be requested from the gentry of the 
county and the citizens of Kilkenny for the purpose, par- 
ticularly as it is the intention of the Committee to open the 
institution to the public; also that a sub-Committee be 
appointed to carry out the necessary arrangements.”’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





[The Editor will be glad to receive Correspondence on Archeo- 
logical matters, and information of discoveries of antiquittes, ac- 
companied with drawings of objects, when of sufficient interest, for 
tllustration.) 





ANCIENT FEASTING. 
To tHe Epitor or THe Antiguary. 


S1r,—I quite agree with Mr, J. Jeremiah that the cost 
of the feast—of which I gave an account in my letter of 
October 6, 1871—must have been something enormous, At 
the same time I regret that I am unable to estimate the pro- 
bable amount. At arough guess, I should say it would not 
be less than 4000/. in 1470, which would represent about 
12,000/. of our present money—an extravagant sum. 

There are some interesting remarks on the price of goods 


Tulbury,” by the late Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., from which 
I venture to copy the following account of the domestic 
expenses of the Earl of Lancaster for one year, 1313. 


a 
On 


4 o 

The charge of the pantry, buttery, and kitchen 3.495 0 
To 181 tuns and 1 pipe of red or claret wine, 

and 2 tons of white wine... si os Sag.t7 6 
To grocery en ove ose ose .. 18017 0 
To 6 barrels of sturgeon - ove . 19 O O 
To 6800 stock-fish (so called), and for dried 
fish of all sorts, such as ling, haberdines, &c. 41 
To 1714 lbs. of wax, vermilion, and turpentine 314 
To 2319 Ibs. of tallow candles for household 
To 1870 of lights for Paris candles called 
perchers ose ene eee ase ree 
To charge of earl’s great horses, which were 

generally more than 1500, and servants’ 

wages ... S ade a me ... 486 4 34 
To linen for earl and his chaplains, and for 

the pantry 6 oe sn ine wu 237 © 
To 129 dozen of parchment and ink ... m= = 2 
To 2 cloths of scarlet for earl’s use; 1 of 

russet for Bishop of Anjou; 70 of blue for 

knights ; 28 for esquires; 15 of medley for 

the clerks; 15 for the officers; 19 for the 

grooms; 5 for the archers ; 4 for the min- 

strels and carpenters; with sharing and 

carriage of earl’s liveries at Christmas 
To 7 furs of valuable miniver, or powdered 

ermine; 7 hoods of purple; 395 furs of 

budge for liveries of barons, knights, and 

clerks ; 123 furs of lamb, bought at Christ- 

mas for esquires one ane «os «.» 14717 8 
To 65 saffron-coloured cloths for barons and 

knights in summer; 12 red cloths for clerks ; 

26 ray-cloths for the esquires; 1 for the 

officers ; and 4 ray-cloths for carpets in the 

hall... ren ie ooo oa we 34513 8 
To 100 pieces of green silk for the knights ; 

14 budge furs for surcoats; 13 hoods of 

budge for clerks ; 75 furs of lamb in summer, 


31 14 3 


4600 15 oO 


with canvas and cords to truss them wa 909 8 
To saddles for the lord’s summer liveries ... 51 6 8 
To 1 saddle for the earl of the prince’s arms... 200 
To several items (unknown) ... ove ooo 241 14 14 
To horses lost in the earl’s service... ove 8 6 8 
To fees paid to earls, barons, knights, and 

esquires 623 15 5 


To gifts to knights of France, the Queen of 
England nurses, tothe Countess of Warren, 
esquires, minstrels, messengers, and riders... 92 14 0O 

To 108 yards of russet cloth, and 24 coats for 
poor men, with money given to poor on 
Maunday Thursday ... oes ove ose 

To 24 silver dishes, 24 saucers, 24 cups, a pair 
of paternosters, 1 silver coffer, all bought 


816 7 


this year aie eee ove eee ooo 103 § 6 
To divers messengers about the earl’s business 32 19 8 
To sundry things in earl’s chamber .., a 5 00 
To several old debts paid this year... .. 883 16 of 
The expenses of the countess at Pickering in 

pantry, buttery, kitchen, &c. eve - 285 13 44 
To wine, wax, spices, cloths, furs, &c., for the 

countess’s wardrobe .., ove ove oe 154 7 44 








Total one £7:449 13. 0} 

At that period the price of a fat ox varied from 16s. to 
245.; a two-year-old hog, 3s. 4d. ; a shorn sheep, Is. 2d. ; 
a goose, 3¢.; a capon, 2}d.; a hen, Id., or a couple of 
chickens, 14d.; three pigeons, 1d, ; and twenty eggs, 1d. 
It must be remembered, also, that the value of silver was 





in Edward II.’s reign to be found in “The History of 


then only Is. 8d. an ounce, so that this year’s expenditure 
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of the Earl of Lancaster would exceed 22,000/7. in our money, 
an enormous sum considering the above-stated price of 
provisions, 

As your correspondent appears to possess a work on the 
above subject, perhaps he would reckon the cost of the 
feast in detail. H. R. GARBUTT. 

West Mount, Derby. 





CORNULIAN RELICS. 
To tHe Eprror or Tue AntiQuARyY. 


S1r,—With reference to a note in The Antiguary, 
Vol. L., P- 215, i desire to state that the Ordaance Map of 
Cornwall clearly shows the position of the other half stone, 
or Doniert’s, near St. Cleer’s, described in Dr. Borlase’s 
work upon Cornwall. In this vicinity, also, I have seen re- 
cently the Trevethy Stone, ‘“‘ Long Tom,” the granite pillar 
on Caradon Down, and circles near it, known as ‘“ The 
Hurlers.” The well at St. Keyne,- near Liskeard, I saw 
also. The antiquities near Penzance, described by Mr. J. 
Blight, seemed to be well preserved. These included the 
Logan, Chun-Zennor, Lamyon (two), and Molfre cromlechs. 
The circles at Ding Dong, and in St. Just; the pillar at 
Tregonebris, the Pipers, drift pillars, pillar near Chun, 
figured by Borlase ; pillars and holed stone near Bolleit and 
Dawnsmyn circles, and those circles, Madron well. The 
cromlech, figured by Mr. Blight, in his work upon ancient 
crosses, on the border of Lanlivery parish, and that, now 
broken up, near St. Columb, I saw, as well as the two 
i P, one broken, marked in the Ordnance Map, near Scot- 
and Corner, and one pillar near the road. The “ Druid’s 
Altar,” near it, S.E., seems to have disappeared; but near 
the pillar on the hill is the cover stone of a cromlech, rest- 
ing on one stone, not marked in the map. There is a 
curious cave near Penzance, mentioned by Mr. Blight, 
which deserves inspection. The Cambrian Society saw it 
in 1862. CHR. COOKE, 

London, Fanuary 19, 1872. 

P.S.—I recommend antiquaries to inspect Cambonellis, 
near Redruth, and Caruyner Cromlech, at Pendarves; also 
Menambre, in Sithney, The Men-an-tol I saw also, and 
adjacent erect pillars. 





“FOLK LORE,” 


To tue Epiror or Tue ANTIQUARY. 


in his attention to her, but without avail. One day an old 
lady called to see the sufferer, and advised the nurse to try 
her old-fashioned remedy of gin and floury sulphur (subli- 
mated sulphur). The nurse acted upon the advice given 
her ; and when, three days after, the lady paid another visit, 
she had the satisfaction of seeing the beneficial effects the 
mixture had wrought upon the invalid. The poor woman 
had risen from the bed, and had walked downstairs, being 
seated cozily by the fire at the time of her benefactress’s 
visit. In the course of a few days she was able to attend to 
her domestic duties. 

Sublimated, or sublimed sulphur, sprinkled inside the 
stockings, and thus applied to any one suffering from sciatica, 
is acknowledged by many who have tried the experiment to 
alleviate the intensity of the pain, and in course of time will 
produce a complete cure. Some miaers wear stockings 
reaching to the thighs, and which, before putting on, they 
plentifully sprinkle with the above, considering ‘‘ preven- 
tion better than cure.” 

I have known persons to put sulphur in the mouth to 
cure toothache, but cannot answer for the result of this 
mode of application. I could relate several instances of 
cures, partial and wholly, which have been effected by the 
above simple and easily obtained article, which, in my 
opinion, supersedes nineteen-twentieths of the innumerable, 
never-failing, one-dosical, and one-trial-sufficient remedies, 
which emanate from the numerous pseudo M.D.’s who 
flourish at the present time, 
Waltham Abbey, 20th Fan. J. PERRY. 





SAXON MONUMENTS. 
To tue Eprror oF THe ANTIQUARY. 


S$1R,—In Mr. Dunkin’s paper, on “Supposed Saxon 
Monuments,” in the last No, of Zhe >. he asks 
‘cannot any similar-shaped stones be brought to bear on the 
question from other English counties, or from Wales 

In answer to that question, I would say there is a sculp- 
tured stone of that description let into the wall at the west 
end of the Market Place in Penzance, and another at the 
corner of Gandy Street, at its junction with High Street, in 
the city of Exeter; but there are two much finer specimens 
standing erect in the old Churchyard of Llanbadarn Fawr, 
Cardiganshire, in which parish the sea-side town of Aberyst- 
with is situate. 





S1R,—The second item of Mr. J. Jeremiah’s contribution 
on “ Folk Lore,” concerning sulphur, &c., is well known, 
and has many advocates and stanch supporters among the 
peasantry in many countries. 

Sulphur, or brimstone, as it is generally termed, is re- 
garded by the poorer classes as a sure and infallible remedy 
for several diseases, its value being greatly enhanced by the 
consideration that it is a perfectly safe medicine. Who can 


forget that universal specific—the brimstone and treacle of 


our youth? I know several persons, personally, who carry 
a small piece of sulphur (either in its rough or refined state) 
in their pockets as a preventive, “and good against ” 


rheumatism and cramp.* These individuals highly extol its 


efficacy and curative properties for rheumatism in the legs ; 
now generally known as ‘‘ sciatica.” 
following facts in regard to the remedial and preventive 
qualities of sulphur in rheumatic (not chronic) complaints 
may be acceptable to your readers. 

A young woman living in this locality had a very severe 
attack of rheumatic fever, the high symptoms of which 
abated in about a fortnight, leaving the patient in a pros- 
trate condition, and unable to move her limbs or turn in 
the bed. She remained in this state for a period of three 
months, the doctor in the meantime being most assiduous 





* For a ludicrous account of the use of brimstone for curing cramp 


The relation of the 


I was staying with my family at the latter place in the 
summer of 1866, and seeing some photographs of these 
ancient sculptured stones in the shop windows, I walked out 
to inspect them. They are very dissimilar in shape and size, 
one being much longer and narrower than the other. 
Unfortunately, I had no measure with me, but, as near as I 
can recollect, the taller one is 5} feet high, about 15 inches 
broad, and from 3 to 4 inches thick. It is profusely 
ornamented on the back as well as front, and has also an 
elegant pattern sculptured along the edge. 

The shorter and broader one has much less ornament 
about it, and is more in shape like the old stone crosses 
which may be seen in Connell to the west of Penzance. 

There is one of this kind near the south porch of St. 
Burian’s church, near the Land’s End, which stands on a 
flight of four steps; another is on the wayside, between 
Penzance and the village of St. Sennen. 

But the most perfect of these fine old sculptured crosses 
is in the parish churchyard of Phillack, on the north coast o 
Cornwall, near Hayle. The courteous rector of that parish 
informed me that its perfect preservation is owing to its being 
nearly buried by the sand which had been drifted in from the 
ade in stormy weather, and had accumulated around 
it for centuries, It wasthen at the north side of the church, 
and the rector had the heap of sand taken from it, and 
removed the interesting old stone to its present position. 

I may perhaps give you a description of this fine relic of 





seé one of “‘ Sam Slick’s ”’ amusing characters, 


antiquity in a future paper. 
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I now send you a photograph of the stones at Llanbadarn 
Fawr, as it will give a better idea of these interesting 
monuments than any description of mine. 

Tiverton, Fanuary 20, 1872. HENRY S. GILL. 





AMERICAN PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES. 
To tHE Epiror oF THE ANTIQUARY. 


S1R,—Dr. Hyde Clarke wisely draws a clear distinction 
between the (by some) alleged colonization of America by 
Norsemen, and the origin of the animal-shaped mounds 
found so abundantly raised throughout North and Central 
America, It is impossible for any one to give even an ordi- 
narily intelligent scrutiny to those mounds and other objects 
of antiquity, without being impelled to the conviction that 
America, at an early period of the world’s history, exhibited 
a striking advance in civilization — such an advance as may 
well have given rise to the Greek tradition of Atlantis, and 
entitled the Western to the designation of *¢ the Old” world. 
This civilization was extinct before Colon made for the conti- 
nent of America; before the wave of Aztec invasion swept 
down from the north upon the plains of Mexico and the 
cities of Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Yucatan; before the 
race whom the Aztecs conquered, and whose spirit they 
brake where their merciless arms spared the lives of the 
common people for future servitude, had learned to cherish 
and cultivate in traditional story and drama the unwritten 
history of their tribes. 

There are surely materials enough for such an investigation 
of the settlement of America as will yield us facts instead 
of sweeping generalities! I have myself only hovered about 
the subject in past years, with the view of getting from the 
midst of an overwhelming mass of statements some creditable 
< of religious conceptions being held, and of what kind, 

by extinct American races. I found enough to convince me 
that Dr. Clarke is perfectly right, though I should hesitate 
at present to speak with the precision and definiteness which 
an exhaustive inquiry can alone warrant. All the nations 
that made America the home of the arts and of industry— 
while in Asia men were (excepting, perhaps, those in India) 
fighting for pre-eminence, orfeebly groping their way towards 
a higher and purer life—are dead : the links connecting them 
with their successors, and so with the present time, have to 
be discovered. Hitherto, the builders of the vast cities of 
palatial structures, buried in almost impenetrable forests in 
the Colorado and its tributary streams and forks, in some 
= of Mexico proper, and in the Central American states, 
ave been undiscovered; and the hieroglyphics inscribed 
upon the temples belong to an unknown people and an un- 
known tongue: the key to the tongue must be discoverable, 
I should think, in the minute examination of the character 
of the architecture. Research in this field promises a rich 
harvest of gain: it is full of the interest of poetry and ro- 
mance; and unless I am much mistaken, the learning of 
Europe will derive immense assistance from the progress of 
discovery in America. JOHN T. DEXTER. 
Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. 





THE DERIVATION OF “MAIDEN,” “KIL,” &c. 


To tHe Epiror or THe ANTIQUARY. 


I. 

S1r,—The “missing link” sought by your estimable 
correspondent will probably be found in the word Afagio- 
dunim ; it is a Latin rendering of the Celtic ‘‘ magh-dune,” 
and a plausible precursor of the corrupted ‘* Maiden.” 


II. 

It is well to drop a discussion that appears to be getting 
warm ; but when *‘ Kymry” cools down, he may find, at 
some moment of quiet reflection, that if ‘‘ Kil” is really 
used in the Highlands, and included ina Scottish dictionary, 
it isa Highland-Scottish word, however it may have come 
there. A. Hi, 





BACHELOR—AN UNMARRIED WOMAN. 
To tHE Epitror or THe ANTIQUARY. 

S1r,—The earliest use of bachelor, as applied to the 
female sex, known to me occurs in Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Magne- 
tick Lady,” act ii,, sc. 2, where Mistress Polish, addressing 
Mistress Keep, says :— 

“ Wee do not truste your uncle; hee woulde keepe you 
A batcheler still, by keeping of your person: 
And keepe you not alone without a husband 
But in a sicknesse.” 

Am I correct in supposing this meaning of the word to 
have originated in the 16th century ? I know its derivation. 

’ J. JEREMIAH. 





QUERY. 
To tHe Epiror or THe ANTIQUARY. 

S1R,—I have puzzled my brains to find out where a 
tradesman’s token, of which I beg to send you a rough 
sketch, was struck, It reads thus :—Odv. FRANCIS * PRATT, 
in the field, 1666.—Rev. IN * VFCVLME. in the field, ¥.¥.P, 

If through the medium of your interesting periodical I 
can be enlightened on the subject, I shall be favoured. 

HENRICUS XIE. 








[ Zhe following report arrived too late for insertion under its 
proper heading.| 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY. 


A MEETING of this Society was held on February 6, when 
Dr. BrrcH, President, was in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were duly proposed as members 
of the Society :—T. H. Christy, Esq. ; James Collins, Esq., 
Pharmaceutical Lecturer; George C. Hall, Esq. ; Professor 
Mahaffey, Queen’s College, Dublin. 

An important communication was received from M. Cler- 
mont Ganneau, “ On an Inscription in Hebrew or Ancient 
Phoenecian Characters of the Time of the Kings of Judah, 
discovered at Siloam-el-Fokani, near Jerusulem.” 

In this paper M. Ganneau related the discovery of two 
incised tablets, executed on the wall of a ruined rock-cut 
chamber or sacellum, near to the house of the Sheikh of 
Siloam. The inscriptions were in the old Archaic character, 
now familiar to the archeological world in the famous 
Moabite stone. Some Christian hermit had, about the 4th 
century of our era, wilfully mutilated part of the writing, 
but enough still remained to attest its extreme value as a 
paleographic record. Portions of the first four lines of the 
first tablet the learned savant believed to contain the name 
of the divinity Baal, and to denote a votive dedication to 
him by a functionary, name illegible, about the period of 
the later kings of Judah. The author inclined to think that 
the cave had been originally dedicated to Baal at a still 
earlier period, probably by one of Solomon’s Moabitish 
wives, and that it was afterwards added to and finished in 
a subsequent reign. M. Ganneau promised, in conclusion, 
shortly to lay before the Society a more perfect examination 
and conjectural restoration of the inscriptions on both 
tablets, and expressed a hope that the records in question 
would prove not inferior in importance to any other, as 
being Free the oldest, or nearly the oldest, positively 
Hebrew inscriptions in existence. 

The following gentlemen took part in the subsequent 
discussion : — Professor G. Rawlinson, Captain Wilson, 
Dr. Birch, Harmuzd Rassam, R. Cull, Esq., S. M. Drach, 
Esq., and Mr. W. R. Cooper. 








SAXON CHAPEL AT BRADFORD-ON-AVON.—The preser- 
vation of this little chapel is now engaging the attention of 
the Committee of the Wilts Archzeological Society, and it is 
earnestly hoped that this invaluable relic of Saxon architec- 
ture may be preserved. 


